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THE PROGRAMME OF STUDIES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 



H. A. HOLLISTER 
The University of Illinois 



At the recent conference held at the University of Illinois an 
outline programme of studies for high schools was adopted. 
The conference of November 21, 22, and 23 was the fourth in 
the series. The subject for consideration at all these confer- 
ences has been the programme of studies, and will continue to be 
for an indefinite time to come. In the various section meetings 
the work centers about the courses to be offered in the various 
subjects, methods of treatment, equipment, etc. ; while in the 
general sessions the arrangement of courses in a programme of 
studies is the basis for discussion. 

It is hoped ultimately through this co-operation plan, in 
which all educational interests are invited to participate, to work 
out a practicable basis for unification, as far as such a thing is 
practicable or desirable, of the high-school work of the state. 

It will be understood from this statement of the plan of 
working that it was not within the function of the committee 
having in charge the formulation of the report as given below 
to do more than to propose what subjects should be given in 
respective years, what should be the order of sequences and 
what the basis of determining prescribed and elective work. 
The detailed descriptions of courses and their treatment are 
being worked out by the sections of the conference. 

The problems presented to the committee were, first the 
great diversity now existing in the programmes of Illinois high 
schools ; second, the necessity for formulating what is now prac- 
ticable rather than a programme based solely on philosophical 
considerations, and therefore ideal, perhaps, to such an extent as 
not to be practicable; third, the insistent demand, coming from 
every quarter, for the introduction of industrial features into 
the secondary programme. 
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It was felt that the first formulation of a programme under 
such conditions could be only general and tentative. It was also 
believed that by beginning with what is now practicable we 
might trust to future development for the working out of the 
more progressive philosophy of the subject. The report was 
therefore submitted with the full expectation that it is to be 
open for trial, discussion, and revision year by year. 

The present unsettled condition with regard to the elemen- 
tary programme helped to emphasize the need of such a course 
of action. In view of these conditions the committee undertook 
to accomplish four things, especially, in this purely tentative 
formulation: First, to give expression to what may be called 
the well-defined thought of the present as to what ought to go 
into the programme of the present existing high school ; second, 
to group these subjects by years, thus in a measure determining 
sequences; third, to suggest the things which should be pre- 
scribed, and the lines along which elections should be made; 
fourth, to provide rather definitely for those high schools which 
are too small to be able to offer electives. 

It is hoped that this very general and preliminary presenta- 
tion of a programme of studies for Illinois high schools, with 
suggested types for varying local conditions, will lead to such 
full and free discussion and application among our high schools 
as ultimately to result in a much more unified system for our 
secondary work. 

The committee by which the report was prepared is com- 
posed of the following: Principal E. U. Graff, Rockford; 
Principal F. D. Thompson, Galesburg; Principal J. Calvin Han- 
na, Oak Park; State Superintendent Francis G. Blair; Pro- 
fessors Frank Smith, S. S. Colvin, and H. A. Hollister of the 
University of Illinois. Over one hundred and fifty schools 
were represented in the conference by which the committee's 
report was adopted. Following is the report: 

The following arrangement of the subject-matter for high schools is 
believed to embody as much of advanced thought in regard to the work of 
secondary schools as can be used in establishing a present working basis for 
unification of the high-school programme of studies in Illinois. 
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The work here outlined assumes that pupils entering high school have had 
a reasonably good elementary training. If they have been so trained as to 
get a sufficient command of the arts of the school for working purposes as 
related to high-school activities they may do the work if due attention is 
given to their limitations at the start. If, in addition to this, they have 
acquired some sense of perspective in historical movement; have had enough 
conscious, directed contact with the society about them to give them some 
means of interpreting historical records; have gained a fair degree of 
familiarity with the great names of history and with something of what they 
stand for; and if they have acquired some ability to record, classify, and 
generalize as a result of their contact with nature, they will be fully capable 
of carrying forward the work as here arranged. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS BY YEARS 
First year — 

English, composition and classics. 

Mathematics, elementary algebra developed from arithmetic. 

(To such schools as find it feasible it is suggested that algebra and 

geometry be given as parallel courses.) 
Latin, beginners. 

German, grammar, simple stories, and conversation. 
History, ancient. 
Science, general elementary 1 taught in connection with one or more of 

the usual high-school sciences such as physiography, physiology, 

etc., and botany. 
Drawing and art work. 
Manual training. 
Music. 
Physical training. 

Second year — 

English, composition, and rhetoric with classics. 

Mathematics, plane geometry. 

(To schools which find it feasible it is suggested that algebra and 

geometry be given as parallel courses) 
Latin, Caesar, or second-year book with composition. 
German, stories, grammar, and composition. 
History, European or ancient. 2 

Science, zoology or physiology, or each a half-year. 
Manual training. 

1 Not needed where good work in nature-study is done in the elementary 
schools. In that case botany may run through the year. 

2 In case but three years are offered, ancient history may come in the 
second year. 
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Agriculture. 

Drawing and art work. 

Music. 

Physical training. 

Third year — 

History," English, with history of English literature. 

Theme work and debate based on history. Outside reading of historical 

classics. 
Mathematics, geometry, and algebra. 
Latin, Cicero and composition. 
German or French or Spanish. 
Commercial geography. 

Science, physiography or chemistry or physics. 
Manual training. 
Agriculture. 
Business training. 
Domestic science. 
Music. 
Physical training. 

Fourth year — 

English, classics with theme work, rhetoricals. Grammar one-third of 

year or one day each week for year. 
Mathematics, algebra with trigonometry or business arithmetic. 
Latin, Virgil. 

German or French or Spanish. 

History, American, with civics and elementary economics. 
Science, physics or chemistry. 
Agriculture. 
Business training. 
Domestic science. 

Instruction in school organization and methods of teaching. 
Music. 
Physical training. 

In the above scheme all are to take the Engish courses indicated. This 
would include the course in English history in the third year. To preserve 
a fair balance the following may also be included in the curriculum of each 
pupil : History, ancient and American, with civics and elementary economics ; 
the first and second courses in mathematics; two full-year courses, or an 
equivalent amount, in science; three years of foreign language, with at least 
two, and preferably all, of the same language. This makes a total of thir- 

3 In case European history is offered, the emphasis should be on literature 
with occasional reference to English history. 
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teen out of a possible sixteen units besides music and physical training, 
which should be extra work over and above sixteen. At least two of the 
remaining three units should be devoted to one of the industrial courses — 
manual training, agriculture, domestic science, or business, with the possi- 
bility of one of these two units for a teacher's course. All pupils should 
further be required to take drawing and art work at least twice a week 
during the first year. If necessary, time for this may be taken from ancient 
history or the science work. 

It will readily appear that the type of programme will be determined 
chiefly by the particular industrial course, science courses, or foreign- 
language courses chosen. 

In the case of those schools which may prefer a wider election any 
or all of the prescriptions suggested may be removed, throwing the field 
open, subject only to the necessary sequences. 

It is also possible to modify some of the courses by limiting them to 
fewer than five periods a week. Ancient history, for instance, may be limited 
to four periods, or even three if given in the second year. First- and second- 
year English, and third- or fourth-year foreign-language work may also be 
limited to four periods. In this way a somewhat wider opportunity may be 
offered to individual pupils. 

The only other condition which remains to be provided for is the small 
high school with too few teachers to offer electives. In such a case the 
prescriptions necessary to preserve a balanced programme would be as 
above; while the particular industrial, foreign-language, or science courses 
should be determined largely by the dominant local conditions and demands. 

Definitely outlined, such a programme would be as follows: 

First year — 

English, composition and classics. 

Mathematics, elementary algebra with corresponding processes in 

arithmetic. 
Foreign language (Latin or German). 
Drawing and art work. 

Ancient history or science or manual training. 
Music. 
Physical training. 

Second year — 

English, composition and classics. 

Mathematics, plane geometry. 

Foreign language (Latin or German). 

History or science or manual training or agriculture and domestic science. 

Music. 

Physical training. 
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Third year — 

History, English, with history of English literature. 

Theme work and debate based on history. Outside reading of historical 

classics. 
Mathematics, geometry and algebra. 
Foreign language (Latin or German). 
Science (physiography or chemistry.) 

Manual training or business training or agriculture and domestic science. 
Music. 
Physical training. 

Fourth year — 

English, classics, with theme work and rhetoricals. 
Grammar one-third of year or one day each week for year. 
History, American, with civics and elementary economics. 
Science, physics. 

Foreign language or agriculture and domestic science or business train- 
ing or teacher's course. 

Note. — In all cases where alternatives are offered it is understood that 
only one is to be selected for a given programme; and this selection is to be 
such as to show a logical sequence where such is apparently designed. 



